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31ersep  ©bore,  Pa.  May  26th,  1915 

By  REV.  JOSEPH  LYONS  EWING 
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gN  unknown  author  has  said  that  “To  see  ahead 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  look  back.”  Confucius 
has  sagely  remarked,  “If  you  would  divine  the 
future,  study  the  past.”  At  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  celebrated  in  Washington 
just  seventy  years  ago,  Daniel  Webster  used  these  im¬ 
mortal  sentences — “Men  who  are  regardless  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  and  of  their  posterity  are  apt  to  be  regardless  of 
themselves.  Our  ancestors  belong  to  us  by  affectionate 
retrospect,  our  descendants  by  affectionate  anticipation.” 
And  so  to  see  ahead  it  is  well  for  us  betimes  to  take  a 
backward  look.  Moreover,  to  “remember  the  days  of  old, 
to  consider  the  years  of  many  generations,”  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  laid  upon  us  in  those  writings  that  were  inspired  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  words  from  ancient  lore  and  from 
the  far  seeing*  \\  ebster,  and  this  from  the  highest  authoritv 
there  is,  we  are  to  take  a  backward  look  to-dav,  and  listen, 
while  voices  long  stilled,  bring  out  of  history  their  mes¬ 
sage  to  our  day  and  generation.  For  if  we  regard  not 
the  past,  the  men  gone  before  and  the  work  they  have 
done  for  us,  we  lose  much  ourselves,  and  such  failure  must 
inevitably  have  an  ill  effect  on  those  who  are  to  be  our 
posterity. 
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I  congratulate  you  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
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lution,  upon  the  success  that  has  at  last  come  to  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  fittingly  celebrate  the  memory  of  certain  men 
whose  bodies  lie  here  buried;  men  who  were  prominent 
in  the  opening  of  this  valley  to  civilization  and  in  the 
struggle  that  gave  to  our  country  its  independence.  We 
are  particularly  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  dozen  men  who 
struggled  for  our  national  freedom,  and  whose  burial  here 
give  this  old  Pine  Creek  Graveyard  a  peculiar  sacredness. 

Before  we  take  up  the  lives  of  these  men  individually, 
a  short  reference  to  other  matters  vital  in  the  making  of 
the  community,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  We  are  on  his¬ 
toric  ground ;  through  this  valley  and  over  these  moun¬ 
tains  ran  the  winding  trail  of  the  Red  Man. 

The  ancestors  of  some  of  you  here  gave  their  blood 
and  scalps  to  the  Indians  who  camped  hereabouts.  It 
would  be  a  sad  tale,  were  we  to  relate  the  well  authenti¬ 
cated  events  of  struggle  and  bloodshed  that  took  place 
within  a  mile  or  two  in  any  direction,  of  the  spot  where 
we  now  stand,  or  were  we  to  go  into  the  thrilling  incidents 
of  the  “Big  Runaway,”  when  the  Indians  got  the  upper 
hand  of  the  settlers  and  practically  drove  them  from  the 
entire  valley.  But  time  forbids  detailing  these  things  to¬ 
day. 

The  first  settlers  to  enter  this  valley  and  to  supplant 
the  Red  Man,  were  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians.  It  was 
born  in  them  to  be  hard  workers  and  careful  life  and  com¬ 
munity  builders.  They  were  not  the  kind  to  open  settle¬ 
ments,  as  we  read  of  so  many  frontiersmen  in  later  days 
in  the  West  doing,  with  regard  only  for  the  temporalities 
of  life,  but  they  were  quick  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
as  well.  They  were  religious  people ;  their  ancestoral 
connection  seemed  to  assure  that,  and  they  were  not  in- 
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different  to  matters  of  education,  accordingly  the  Church 
and  the  school  house,  the  Minister  and  the  teacher  were 
among  their  first  concerns.  The  first  school  house  of 
which  we  have  record  was  built  of  rough,  unhewn  logs, 
somewhere  near  the  river,  not  far  west  of  Pine  creek. 
The  first  school  teachers  were  men  of  mature  years 
of  Irish  extraction.  They  used  the  rod  of  which  the 
native  hills  hereabouts  furnished  a  prolific  supply,  with 
great  assiduity.  They  taught  chiefly  the  three  R's,  and 
gave  considerable  attention  to  instruction  in  surveying, 
there  being  great  need  in  those  times  for  men  who  could 
plot  out  farms  and  section  off  the  rugged  land  along 
these  valleys.  There  were  no  Romanists  then,  the  cry 
of  the  Israelites  had  not  yet  been  raised,  and  the  god¬ 
less  American  was  not  yet  asserting  himself,  and  hence 
there  were  none  to  lift  their  wail  in  the  schools  of  the 
time  against  instruction  of  Highest  Truth.  And  so  it 
was  that  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  were  chief 
among  the  books  used.  And  once  a  year,  or  oftener, 
the  minister  came  to  school  and  was  handed  the  Book  as 
teacher,  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  pupils  were  being 
neglected  on  the  side  of  religious  instruction. 

Christian  ministers  came  early  into  the  region  and 
lived  the  rugged  life  with  the  people.  Early  records  tell 
of  one,  his  name  Kincaid.  A  man  of  high  tension  and 
even  an  untamed  temper,  for  his  belligerency  and  general 
extravagance  in  method  of  pressing  home  his  convictions 
upon  the  people,  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  one 
community  in  which  he  had  labored  for  a  time  and 
afterward  when  going  down  the  river  on  a  raft,  as  he 
approached  the  settlement  where  he  had  lived  and 
preached,  he  turned  his  back,  as  the  raft  floated  him 
along,  “to  keep,"  as  he  said,  “from  cursing  the  place!" — 
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hut  he  was  a  preacher  of  ability,  driving  the  truth  home 
with  great  force,  using,  to  do  so,  many  homely  phrases. 
Speaking  once  on  the  subject  of  deception  as  practiced  by 
Laban  and  his  daughter,  on  Jacob,  he  referred  to  Leah 
as  “a  blear-eyed  devil.”  And  on  one  occasion,  for  his 
alleged  abuses  of  members  of  his  own  family  and  for  the 
oft  outpouring  of  his  temper,  men  of  the  neighborhood 
laid  hold  of  this  preacher  by  physical  force  and  rode  him 
on  a  rail  and  otherwise  roughly  handled  him. 

I  know  it  will  be  in  place,  when  we  think  of  the  type 
of  men  the  Revolutionists  we  honor  to-day,  were,  to  re¬ 
fer  to  early  church  life  hereabouts.  Prior  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  we  have  record  that  Rev.  Philip  Fithian,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Minister,  was  sent  up  from  New  Jersey  into 
what  was  then  regarded  the  “howling  wilderness”  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  found  the  West  Branch  Valley  an  In¬ 
dian  stronghold.  However,  he  did  considerable  preaching- 
in  this  section,  but  seems  to  have  left  no  organized  results 
of  his  labors.  Then  came  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  dispatched 
bv  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  on  a  mission  to  the  North 
and  West  Branch  Valleys.  He  had  been  licensed  to 
preach  in  1791  ;  by  June  15th,  1792,  he  had  come  up  the 
valley  as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  river  at  Northumber¬ 
land.  A  week  later  he  stopped  for  a  Sunday  at  Lycom¬ 
ing,  now  the  Newberry  section  of  Williamsport;  preach¬ 
ing  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  man  who  was 
coming  the  next  day  to  Pine  Creek ;  by  him  he  sent  word 
announcing  that  there  would  be  preaching  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  the  next  Sunday.  That 
announcement  was  carried  out,  and  some  time  during  the 
year  1792  or  perhaps  the  next  year,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pine  Creek,  which  became  in  vears  afterward 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jersey  Shore,  was  organized. 
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Of  course  there  was  no  house  of  worship,  but  in  God's 
great  out  of  doors,  on  His  living  green,  shaded  by  a  big- 
tree,  and  over-roofed  by  the  canopy  of  His  sky,  the  little 
company  of  devout  followers  of  their  enlightened  con¬ 
science,  gathered  and  officially  took  the  name  of  the  Pine 
Creek  Presbyterian  Church.  Then,  under  direction  of 
one,  John  Knox,  a  carpenter,  who  had  moved  into  this 
section  from  Maryland,  a  house  of  worship  was  erected. 
The  structure  was  located,  as  described,  “Two  miles  west 
of  Jersey  Shore,  sixty-five  feet  west  of  Pine  Creek."  The 
building  was  of  good  size,  with  two  main  aisles  and  two 
front  doors  and  a  gallery.  It  remained  unfinished  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  was  preached  in  for  some  twenty- 
years  without  any  provision  for  heating,  then  two  great 
boxes  of  sand  were  placed  at  either  end  of  the  room  and 
charcoal  was  burned  thereon,  and  later  these  were  sup¬ 
planted  with  large  wood  stoves,  a  gallery  finished,  the 
house  plastered,  and  a  pulpit  added.  The  building  was 
dedicated  in  1798,  and  thronged  with  worshippers  until  it 
was  burned  forty-four  years  later,  the  congregation  then 
transferred  its  place  of  worship  to  Jersey  Shore.  The 
Ruling  Elders  of  the  church  at  the  beginning  were  Rob¬ 
ert  Love,  John  King,  Isaac  Smith  and  a  Mr.  Culbertson. 
Within  a  short  time  Hugh  White  and  Robert  Hamilton, 
who  number  among  the  Revolutionary  braves  whose 
memory  we  honor  to-day,  were  added  to  the  eldership  of 
the  church. 

It  would  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  follow  the  line  of 
earlv  history  as  it  relates  these  early  Revolutionary  char- 
acters  to  the  Church  and  vital  religion.  Careful  research 
shows  nearly  all  of  them  to  have  been  men  of  strong  re¬ 
ligious  convictions,  members,  some  of  them  officers,  and 
supporters  of  the  first  church  in  the  community.  But 
such  study  we  must  pass  over  for  the  present.  There  is 
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one  event  of  early  history,  of  peculiar  interest  to  this  oc¬ 
casion,  which  I  must  mention  briefly.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  “Pine  Creek  Declaration  of  Independence.”  Early 
in  the  year  1776 — and  you,  of  course,  understand  that 
prior  to  that  time  the  Fourth  of  July  was  just  like  other 
days  of  the  year — leading  men  in  this  valley  had  learned 
that  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia  had  in  con¬ 
templation  a  plan  of  separation  from  Great  Britain  to 
propose  to  the  people.  Elated  with  the  idea,  a  number  of 
progressive  men  hereabouts,  proposed  to  get  into  the 
movement  themselves.  Accordingly  on  the  fourth  of 
July  that  year  (1776),  they  assembled  on  “the  plains  of 
Pine  Creek”  to  discuss  the  subject.  Some  warm  addresses 
were  made,  and  a  set  of  resolutions  drawn  up  proclaim¬ 
ing  National  Independence.  Considering  the  type  of  men 
these  forefathers  of  ours  were,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
they  were  weary  of  foreign  trammels  and  were  disposed 
to  cut  loose.  But  the  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  they  took  was  on  the  very  day  when  the  body  in 
Philadelphia  was  affixing  illustrious  names  to  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  that  immortal  document.  “It 
is  not  unusual  for  history  to  repeat  itself,  but  rarely  is  it 
contemporaneous  with  itself  as  in  this  case.”  For  when 
the  old  bell  in  Independence  Hall  proclaimed  in  thunder 
tones  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  that  the  colonies 
were  thenceforth  free,  shoutings  of  a  similar  liberty  were 
rising  in  this  neighborhood  and  echoing  along  the  hills 
skirting  the  River  and  the  Creek.  That  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  time  of  the  action  taken  by  these  hardy 
frontiersmen,  were  identical  with  action  taken  at  the 
same  time  two  hundred  miles  away — and  with  no  pos¬ 
sible  agreement  planned  between  the  two — is  “a  coinci¬ 
dence,”  as  one  historian  is  willing  to  claim,  “without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.” 
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I  propose  now  to  call  the  names  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  whose  bodies  were  given  their  last  resting  place 
in  this  burying  ground.  And  I  shall  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
dense  my  reference  to  each  one  into  such  limits  as  will 
be  consistent  with  the  proprieties  of  this  occasion.  It 
would  be  of  rare  interest  to  the  community  to  come  down 
in  a  genealogical  way,  from  the  men  whose  names  I  am 
now  to  pronounce  and  to  note  what  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are  such  through 
connection  with  any  of  the  worthies  buried  in  this  hal¬ 
lowed  ground — to  observe  changes  in  family  type  and 
spirit,  that  have  come  with  the  passing  years  and  per¬ 
chance  to  encourage  some  by  an  occasion  of  this  kind — 
who  have  hitherto  given  little  heed  to  such  matters — to 
take  up  from  now  on  a  more  definite  revering  of  the 
memory  of  their  forbears.  But  from  such  interests  I 
must  turn  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
who  were  buried  here.  In  what  I  shall  sav  of  the  first 
person  named  on  this  honor  roll,  I  shall  include  the  story 
of  the  opening  of  this  spot  as  a  burying  place. 

James  Davidson, 

the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey.  His  father  being  a  man  of  means,  he  had  every 
facility  for  a  liberal  education.  The  young  man's  inclina¬ 
tions  were  toward  the  study  of  medicine,  and  he  became 
a  physician  and  surgeon  of  high  standing.  He  studied 
chiefly  under  Dr.  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  Springfield,  N.  J., 
and  took  up  his  first  practice  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 
Deeply  interested  in  his  country's  struggle  for  freedom, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Provincial  Government  as 
an  assistant  surgeon.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1776,  and  about  a  year  later,  a  promotion  brought  him 
before  General  Anthony  Wayne,  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
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as  a  surgeon  to  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  When 
he  had  accepted  this  post  of  high  honor  and  responsibil¬ 
ity,  General  Washington  presented  his  compliments  and 
requested  the  favor  of  Surgeon  Davidson’s  company  at 
dinner  the  next  day.  Dr.  Davidson  served  most  faith¬ 
fully  in  his  office  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  located 
and  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Sunbury,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  did  not  remain  long  at  Sunbury,  but  mar¬ 
ried  and  purchased  a  farm  near  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek 
— the  land  surrounding  us  here  and  of  which  this  sacred 
place  of  burial  was  a  part.  He  began  at  once  to  improve 
the  land.  Having  through  inheritance  from  his  father 
more  of  the  wherewithal  than  was  allotted  to  the  average 
early  settler.  Dr.  Davidson  erected  a  comfortable  brick 
dwelling  on  his  farm,  locating  it  near  the. bank  of  the 
river.  This  house  was  so  much  better  than  any  other  in 
the  region  at  that  time,  that  people  came  frequently  for 
many  miles,  just  for  a  look  at  it.  On  the  erection  of  Ly¬ 
coming  County  out  of  the  larger  territory  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  April  13th,  1775,  Governor  Mifflin  honored  Dr. 
Davidson  by  appointing  him  an  associate  judge  of  the 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  gentlemen,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  lights 
that  shone  in  this  section  of  the  state.  A  man  of  culture 
and  refinement ;  modest  and  unassuming,  a  leader  in 
every  uplift  movement;  by  his  fore-thought  and  planning 
and  gift  he  set  apart  this  particular  plot  of  his  farm  as  a 
burying  ground  for  the  community.  It  was  known  first 
as  the  “Davidson  Burying  Ground,”  and  later  was  desig¬ 
nated — by  the  name  it  bears  to  this  day— as  “Pine 
Creek  Grave  Yard.”  In  this  spot  hundreds  of  bodies 
have  been  returned  to  their  kindred  dust.  It  was  the 
burying  ground  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  people  of 
the  Pine  Creek  Church.  Bodies  were  brought  here  from 
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many  miles  both  up  and  down  the  valley.  Indeed,  this 
grave  yard  was  used  so  widely — became  so  much  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  without  the  best  of  care  in  plotting  grave  loca¬ 
tions,  that  not  a  few  graves  have  been  dug  and  bodies 
placed  on  ground  already  sacred  by  the  dust  of  others  laid 
away  before.  Dr.  Davidson  married  Eliza  Martin,  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  two  of  the  soldiers  whose  names  we  shall  mention 
shortly,  and  a  daughter  of  Robert  Martin,  the  first  set¬ 
tler  of  old  Northumberland.  Here,  on  his  farm  he  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  being  buried  in  this 
ground  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the  community. 

John  Jackson. 

John  Jackson  and  his  wife,  Elcy  Jackson,  were  both 
natives  of  Ireland.  They  came  in  childhood  to  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Later  they  were  settled  in  Orange  County, 
X.  Y.  From  there  they  came  to  the  Pine  Creek  region  in 
1 773.  They  were  people  of  rare  intelligence  and  deep 
piety.  He  was  a  man  of  large  resources  and  could  well 
be  called  a  genius.  For  he  combined  successfully,  the 
trades  of  carpenter,  tanner,  wagon  maker  and  blacksmith, 
a  man  prompt  and  resolute,  and  absolutely  fearless,  and 
this  was  well,  for  the  times  demanded  men  of  that  tvne. 
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His  wife  Elcy  was  a  sister  of  General  Armstrong,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  patriot  side  of  the  Revolutionary  M  ar.  In 
the  original  extant  list  of  members  of  the  Pine  Creek  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  the  name  of  Elcy  Jackson,  the  wife  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  stands  first  in  order  after  the  list¬ 
ing  of  the  elders.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  that 
John  Jackson  early  identified  himself  prominently  with 
the  movements  organized  by  Captain  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  for  the  common  defence  of  the  neighborhood,  from 
assault  by  the  Indians,  enlisting  in  the  Lancaster  County 
Militia.  He  was  one  of  the  West  Branch  stalwarts  who, 
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with  Hamilton  and  others,  signed  the  Pine  Creek  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  John  Jackson  himself  was  received  into  the  church 
and  the  first  month  of  the  pastorate  of  John  H.  Grier, 
which  began  in  September,  1814.  He  died  in  1823  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two  years  and  was  buried  in  the 
Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 

Robert  Hamilton. 

Was  born  in  the  Juniata  Valley  in  1763,  and  was 
brought  to  the  Pine  Creek  neighborhood  by  his  parents, 
when  but  a  small  boy.  His  father,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  a  short  distance  above  North¬ 
umberland,  in  connection  with  the  “Big  Runaway.”  His 
wife,  Anna  Hamilton,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Jackson, 
whose  career  we  have  just  sketched.  Robert  Hamilton 
served  under  the  captaincy  of  his  father  at  Fort  Augusta, 
doing  faithful  guard  duty,  and  going  about  with  scouting 
parties  wherever  necessary.  He  was  also  a  soldier  in 
Sullivan’s  campaign  up  the  North  Branch.  His  enlist¬ 
ment  as  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  covers  the  years  1778, 
'79,  ’80,  ’81,  ’82  and  '85.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
served  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Pine  Creek.  He  and  his  wife  were  among  the  very  early 
day  members  of  the  organization  and  were  the  first  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund  which  built  the  orignal  edifice  on 
the  West  Bank  of  Pine  Creek  in  1795  or  ’96.  He  passed 
to  his  reward  on  the  19th  of  June,  1845,  age(l  82  years. 
And  in  the  house  he  had  built  for  his  wife  about  1791  in 
Jersey  Shore,  and  to  which  she  came  as  a  happy  bride, 
the  place  sacred  as  the  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  en¬ 
deared  to  many  by  the  kindly  hospitality  there  dispensed, 
she  too  fell  asleep  April  16th,  1862,  in  the  ninety-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  having  served  her  generation  faithfully 
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and  well.  The  bodies  of  both  these  servants  of  their 
generation  were  given  back  to  the  dust  in  Pine  Creek 
grave  yard. 

William  Custerd. 

William  Custerd  was  born  in  1758.  He  enlisted  in 
Captain  Patterson's  Bucks  County  militia.  He  was  later 
a  sergeant  of  Nockamixon  Company  of  Bucks  County 
militia.  His  home  in  this  section  was  at  the  turn  of  the 
river  above  Sour's  Ferry.  He  followed  the  vocation  of 
gunsmith  and  harness  maker,  his  death  occurring  in  1830 
and  he  was  buried  in  Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 

James  Crawford. 

James  Crawford  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  and  migrated  to  the  West  Branch  Valley,  settling  at 
Pine  Creek  as  early  as  1770,  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1776  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  Major  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  William  Cooke.  He  served  in 
important  campaigns  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  also  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown.  At  Brandywine  in  the  center  of 
hard  fighting,  he  was  severely  wounded.  By  the  terms 
of  his  appointment  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1 2th,  1777,  but  patriotically  offered  to  complete  the 
campaign,  without  expense  to  the  Government.  His  regi¬ 
ment,  however,  was  so  depleted  that  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  merge  it  into  other  bodies.  On  his  return  home 
in  1779,  Major  Crawford  was  elected  sheriff  of  North¬ 
umberland  County  (which  covered  and  included  Lycom¬ 
ing  within  its  borders).  In  that  same  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Justice,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
passed  away  in  1817  and  was  buried  in  Pine  Creek  grave 
yard, 
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Thomas  Nichols. 


Thomas  Nichols  was  born  in  1735,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  three  miles  east  of  Pine  Creek,  opposite  what  was 
formerly  known  as  Phelps’  Mill.  The  little  stream 
flowing  through  this  land  is  known  even  to  this  day  as 
“Nichols  Run.”  With  John  Jackson  he  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Pine  Creek  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  w  ras  a  soldier  in  Captain  Thomas  Forster's  Company, 
Third  Battalion,  Northumberland  County  Militia,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  William  Hepburn.  He  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Pine  Creek  Presbyterian  Church 
and  were  among  its  chief  supporters  in  their  day.  Mr. 
Nichols  served  three  years  as  a  county  commissioner.  He 
was  buried  in  Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 

Patrick  Hays. 

Patrick  Hays  was  born  in  1741  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Lancaster  County 
Militia  in  1778.  He  was  captain  of  the  Eighth  Company, 
Seventh  Battalion  of  Lancaster  County  Militia  in  1781-2, 
and  held  a  captaincy  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  in  1783.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  fuller  military  record  than  any  of  the 
others  whom  we  describe  to-day.  He  was,  however,  lit¬ 
tle  known  in  this  section,  for  his  death  occurred  within 
five  days  after  removing  to  Pine  Creek.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 

John  Ouigley. 

John  Quigley  was  born  in  1763  in  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  militia  of  that  county.  His 
death  occurred  in  Jersey  Shore  in  1850  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pine  Creek 
grave  yard. 
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John  Pfouts. 

The  name  Pfouts  is  early  identified  with  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  begins  with  one  Hans  Michael,  who 
left  his  native  Switzerland,  and  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Rotterdam,  landing  in  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of 
1727.  Many  of  his  descendants  are  found  listed  on  the 
rolls  of  early  Lancaster  County.  They  were  among  the 
early  promoters  of  liberty,  and  fought  bravely  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  The  particular  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  first  settler  in  a  section 
near  the  Juniata  river,  known  as  “Pfoutz's  Valley.”  He 
was  a  staunch  patriot.  And  we  have  the  record  also 
that  when  the  settlers  of  the  West  Branch  Valley  were 
forced  to  flee  at  the  “Big  Runaway,”  they  stopped  in 
“Pfoutz’s  Valley"  for  a  time,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Au¬ 
gusta.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  acquaintanceships  formed 
then  led  John  Pfoutz,  after  independence  was  secured  and 
peace  restored,  to  settle  in  the  Pine  Creek  neighborhood. 
At  all  events  he  came  to  this  immediate  locality  and  took 
up  land,  according  to  record,  in  1785.  A  goodly  number 
of  the  acres  then  purchased  continue  to  this  day  in  the 
possession  of  his  immediate  descendants.  John  Pfoutz 
was  born  in  Cumberland  County  in  1760.  He  enlisted  in 
the  militia  of  his  native  county,  Seventh  Battalion.  He 
passed  away  on  the  13th  of  June,  1813,  and  was  buried 
in  Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 

Thomas  and  Richard  Martin. 

Thomas  and  Richard  Martin  were  the  sons  of  Robert 
Martin,  who  came  from  Connecticut,  settled  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  New  Jersey  in  1740,  marrying  Mary  Bloom¬ 
field,  a  sister  of  Governor  Bloomfield,  of  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  was  born  in  1757.  Richard  in  1760.  Some  time 
prior  to  the  Indian  disturbances  which  began  in  1766,  the 
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family  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  the  wilds  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  locating  at  the  point  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  North  and  West  branches,  where  Sunbury  now 
stands.  “Martin’s  tavern”  became  an  important  rallying 
place  for  the  settlers  during  Revolutionary  days.  After 
the  war  Robert  Martin  settled  at  Lycoming — now  New¬ 
berry — establishing  the  first  grist  mill  and  where  it  is 
recorded  that  he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  there,  in  course  of  time,  his  remains  were 
buried.  Those  were  stirring  days,  and  every  youth  able 
to  bear  arms  was  needed  for  service.  The  elder  of  the 
Martin  sons,  Thomas,  enlisted  in  Captain  Robert  Good’s 
Eighth  Company  of  Lancaster  County  Militia.  This  di¬ 
vision  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  defence  of  Philadelphia  in 
1 777,  where  hard  service  was  endured  through  1778  and 
1779.  He  was  ensign  in  1781,  ’82  and  ‘83.  Thomas 
Martin  died  at  Jersey  Shore  in  1829  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years  and  was  buried  in  Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 
His  brother,  Richard  Martin,  enlisted  at  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pa.,  and  was  in  service  from  1778  to  1782,  inclu¬ 
sive.  His  rank  was  that  of  first  lieutenant  and  he  was 
sent  into  service  at  forts  on  the  frontier  and  was  engaged 
in  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  He  continued 
under  commission  until  the  close  of  the  war  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  discharge.  His  death  occurred  at  Jer¬ 
sey  Shore  in  1836  and  his  remains  were  laid  away  in  the 
Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 

Hugh  White. 

Hugh  White  was  born  in  what  is  now  Dauphin  Coun¬ 
ty  in  1737,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek,  his  tract  of 
land  being  recorded  as  “Wheatlands,”  some  time  before 
the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  Pine  Creek  township, 
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and  was  also  commissioned  as  captain  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  in  the  First  Battalion  of  Associators  of  North¬ 
umberland  County,  for  “the  defence  of  American  Liber¬ 
ty.”  His  commission  to  this  office  bears  date  of  April 
19th,  1776.  and  was  signed  by  John  Morton,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  General  Assembly  at  that  time.  Mark  you 
here  what  was  the  spirit  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  Val¬ 
ley,  for  here,  two  months  before  the  act  of  Independence 
passed  in  Philadelphia,  was  this  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  in  this  region  to  go  in  quest  of  ‘‘American  Liber¬ 
ty."  That  Hugh  White  was  a  faithful  and  valuable  officer 
is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  in  1777,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
for  some  time  as  commissary  and  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  provide  supplies  for  Washington's  army.  After 
the  Revolution  was  over,  Colonel  White  entered  with 
much  spirit  into  the  re-establishing  of  society  and  was  a 
leading  factor  in  building  up  the  business  interests  of  this 
section.  Three  times  he  was  the  honored  representative 
of  the  county  in  the  Legislature,  the  years  1795,  1796 
and  1803.  And  later,  having  served  as  a  captain  and 
then  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  chosen  to  lead 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  from  his  own  neighborhood,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  Colonel,  in  the  War  of  1812.  Colonel  White  was 
a  man  of  dignified  and  courteous  manner,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  eventful  life  in  philanthropic  labors. 
Shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Pine  Creek  Presbv- 
terian  Church,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  ruling  elders. 
He  reared  a  large  family  of  children,  his  first  wife  being 
the  mother  of  seven  of  them  and  his  second  wife  the 
mother  of  four.  The  name  of  his  second  wife  appears 
among  the  group  of  persons  first  welcomed  into  the  Pine 
Creek  Church,  after  John  H.  Grier  accepted  the  pastorate 
in  1814.  Colonel  White  was  spared  to  the  ripe  age  of  85 
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years  before  he  fell  in  sleep.  His  death  was  hastened 
by  a  fall  from  a  horse  in  the  year  1822.  His  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Pine  Creek  grave  yard. 

And  now,  I  have  covered  the  list.  Let  me  once  more 
call  their  names — Captain  Patrick  Hayes,  Major  James 
Crawford,  Dr.  James  Davidson,  Lieutenant  Richard  Mar¬ 
tin,  John  Quigley,  Thomas  Martin,  John  Pfoutz,  Colonel 
Hugh  White,  Sergeant  William  Custerd,  Robert  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Thomas  Nichols,  John  Jackson.  On  this  occasion, 
with  the  designating  of  these  graves  and  hallowing  the 
memories  of  events  long  past,  and  this  recital  of  the 
achievements  of  some  of  our  forbears — What  we  have 
done  this  day  should  not  go  for  naught.  For  it  has  been 
the  story  of  those  who  opened  the  way  in  this  new  world 
and  in  this  particular  Valley  for  us. 

“What  heroism,  what  perils  then. 

How  true  of  heart  an  strong-  of  hand, 

How  earnest,  resolute,  these  pioneer  men!” 

With  those  men  love  for  country  and  for  God,  were 
one  and  the  same.  They  fought  indeed  for  the  flag,  but 
they  put  no  flag  before  the  God  of  nations.  Those  men 
were  patriots,  but  they  were  more — they  were  Christians. 
Those  men  planted  strong  the  church  and  drilled  the  deep 
truth  of  God  into  the  mind  of  all.  Men  they  were  who 
built  and  honored  the  church,  because  the  church  is  God's 
and  God  gave  it  them. 

To-day,  let  us  value  our  blessings,  so  oft  ignored. 
And  let  us  dedicate  to  him  by  whom  all  goodness  is  out¬ 
poured,  these  lives  of  ours,  for  all  that  he  would  have 
them  be  for  the  community,  for  the  country  and  for  God 
himself. 
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